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as Chancellor of Glasgow University in November 1904, it was to the remembrance of his father that he turned for the keynote of the eloquent, though simple, address he gave to the students, and to the large company assembled to do him honour.
One of the few old students of Dr Thomson now surviving, namely, Professor Jack of Glasgow, in a recent speech* made appreciative reference to him as follows:
" In my first year at College, I took Latin with Eamsay, Greek with Lushington, and Mathematics with James Thomson, Lord Kelvin's father. Lord Kelvin, then a lad of 24, had returned from Cambridge two years previously, as our professor of Natural Philosophy. During my first session, in January, James Thomson died, so that I spent only a couple of months under him. But I vividly remember the gracious and dignified old gentleman, who kept excellent order, and who impressed me greatly as a wise and luminous teacher, in friendly and sympathetic touch with all his students."
After a short visit to his sister Anna, Mrs William Bottom!ey, at Fort Breda near Belfast, James went in 1849 to London, staying in rooms in Westminster. About this period ho had to pass through severe mental struggles before he reached the resting place of his faith. From this faith he never wavered. It enabled him throughout his long and useful life to face bravely anxieties and sorrows; to deal firmly and gently with wrong-doing on the part of others; and to lead a life of unswerving righteousness himself; and, finally, to meet death without dread or horror, it might almost be said with cheerfulness. For some time previous to his father's death he had felt that his reason compelled him to reject much that was then considered essential in the faith in which he had been brought up. He had to a certain extent opened his mind to his father, but had not ventured to explain his- views concerning religion to his brothers and sisters. To unburden his mind to them would, he knew, cause intense distress, and might lead to a rupture of the family affection which bound them all so closely together.
But to a man so open arid conscientious concealment of any kind was distressing. He therefore made up his mind to communicate to his brothers and sisters and his most intimate friends William Ker and Robert Douglas, his change of opinion, and